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PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE IN 1911. 1 

I. 
TN the year 191 1 occurred the meeting of the International 
-*• Congress of Philosophy, which is held every four years, and 
which this year took place at Bologna. French philosophy, 
represented by such men as Boutroux, Bergson, Durkheim (to 
mention only the most noted), occupied a prominent place. 
The active spirit of French philosophy, the profoundly studied 
character of its great doctrines, its constant preoccupation with 
the ideal as founded upon an absolute respect for positive knowl- 
edge and for facts, were all plainly evident at this Congress. 

The problem which occupied the first rank was that of the 
nature, method, and function of philosophy. 2 In the first place, 
M. Boutroux, with his great authority, formulated the problem 
in the form of a consideration of the relation of the sciences 
to philosophy. After having rejected the old solution which 
confused them, the over-simple solution which presumes to be 
able to do away with philosophy, and the positivist solution 
which attempts a synthesis of the sciences conceived according 
to the scientific type, he has shown the original and irreducible 
r&le of our studies; above the sciences there is the raison d'etre 
of science, in a word, Reasdn, whose function it is to reflect upon 
the sciences and upon life. However it may appear at first, 
there are not in the philosophy of knowledge and the philosophy 

1 Translated from the French by Dr. E. Jordan. 

2 The French communications to the Congress at Bologna have been published 
in the Revue de Milaphysique for July, 1911, except that of M. Bergson, which 
appeared in the November number of the same review, and those of M. M. PoincarS 
and Langevin, which appeared in the Rivista di Scienza. 
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of action two domains closed against each other: in both cases 
there are the same categories which employ the reason. The in- 
finite, quality, the better and the worse, liberty, the reality of 
the individual and that of society, such are the directive and 
rational ideas which are the common root of science and action 
and the object of philosophical reflection. 

M. Durkheim also seeks the unity of science and life; but he 
exhibited this by an analysis of certain characteristics peculiar 
to judgments of value and judgments of reality. This paper made 
a strong impression upon the audience which heard it. In addi- 
tion to the properly philosophical problem involved, it had also 
a polemic interest of the first order. In pointing out the close 
connection between judgments of value and judgments of reality, 
the head of the French sociological school answered one of the 
objections most frequently urged against his doctrine: "In con- 
sidering values as products of the social life, do you not degrade 
them to the rank of natural phenomena? And, in so doing, do 
you not deprive them of precisely that transcendent character 
which permits us to find in them a sort of categorical imperative, 
the raison d'itre of science, art, and morality?" No, replies M. 
Durkheim, the ideal begins with the real, but transcends it. 
Each degree of being, precisely in utilizing the lower forms, com- 
bines them in a new way which unites itself intimately with them, 
but which was not originally contained in the lower forms. 
Life is something more than a chemical phenomenon, although 
it respects the known reactions of oxygen and carbon; likewise 
society, in combining individuals, causes to arise from that com- 
bination something more than the sum of their preexistent 
properties, and that something is just the reign of ideals. The 
ideal is the proper object of sociology, the quid proprium which 
distinguishes it from biology or psychology. Instead of de- 
stroying the ideal, sociology rather assures its reality. For it 
demonstrates the independent existence of ideals as superior to 
that of individuals, and as something which dominates their wills. 
In virtue of the energy of its content, of the essential properties 
of the facts with which it deals, sociology is thus a philosophy of 
mind without ceasing to be a positive science. 
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And it was still the question of the end, the means, and the 
nature of philosophy which was discussed by M. Bergson, whose 
appearance on the platform, awaited with an impatient curiosity, 
called out profound enthusiasm. No, says he, there is no synthe- 
sis which can restore to unity the procedure of science and that 
of philosophy. They seem to unite sometimes, for example, 
in a philosophical system as formulated and constructed. But 
that is an illusion which a more attentive study should dissipate. 
Philosophers, in order to communicate their views of things, 
are obliged to make use of words, phrases, analyses, and abstract 
reasonings. But it is never by reasoning that they arrive at 
their theories, nor do they demonstrate them to themselves 
after the manner in which mathematicians or physicists discover 
or demonstrate a result by calculation. This fact is very evident, 
for example, in the case of Spinoza, where the geometrical form is 
so different from the profound vision of things which it serves 
to express. The peculiar character of the philosopher, that 
which radically distinguishes his attitude from that of the scientist 
(although scientist and philosopher may accidentally be found 
united in the same person) is the gift of intuition. Experience 
is presented to us in two forms: one, the external, where facts 
are juxtaposed to facts, are repeated, measured, calculated, with 
an approximation more or less complete, and are organized by 
classifications and laws; the other, the internal form, where, by 
an attitude exactly the reverse of the intellectual, the essence 
of that reality which manifests itself in sensible appearance is 
reached through a unique illumination. "We must penetrate 
into the inmost being of ourselves; the deeper the point which 
we reach, the stronger will be the impulse which sends us back 
again to the surface. Philosophical intuition is that contact; 
philosophy is that Slan." Thus each great doctrine is, at bottom, 
a kind of vision of a unique and indivisible art; every true think- 
er, in order to be understood, must be comprehended in a central 
impression, in a typical image, a living seed of all his discursive 
thoughts. Just as the sense of a phrase does not consist in the 
words used, but can be expressed by various combinations of 
words, and in many different languages, so the philosophical 
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intuition of a man of genius takes various analytical forms in 
contact with the problems and traditions of his time, but remains 
essentially one in that which it has from the original source. 
Thus nothing is more useless than always to seek the origin and 
sources of philosophical systems, as the historians of philosophy 
habitually do. As well explain Hamlet by the history of the 
English language. As well explain a whirlwind by the dust 
which it gathers on the road, and which gives its form to our 
sight. To recover the creative intuition in its freshness and 
originality, or at least the image or images which approach it 
most nearly — this is the true method of understanding the philos- 
ophers. In this way, one comes into sympathy with them, just 
as they themselves have come into sympathy with things, and 
one communes with their personality instead of calculating their 
habits. An acquaintance of this kind is thus beneficent, vivify- 
ing, joyous, like art and action; not blighting and exhausting, 
like the knowledge of words and books. 

In addition to these more important communications, there 
were many others, all illustrating the great activity of contem- 
porary French philosophy. Except some works on the history 
of philosophy 1 and an isolated communication on esthetics, 2 one 
can classify nearly all of them in that group of questions which 
comprise logic, critical theory of reason, and the methodology 
of the physical or moral sciences. In pure logic, M. Goblot 
presented a new theory of deductive reasoning, while M. Roustan 
endeavored to find a precise definition of deduction and induction 
adapted to modern knowledge. In the physical and mathe- 
matical sciences, M. Poincar6 subjected to a critical examination 
the idea, at present current, of a transformation of the laws of 
nature, showing in what sense that transformation is logically pos- 
sible, in what sense, on the contrary, it involves an absurdity. 
M. Langevin (professor of physics at the College de France) 
presented an analysis of the idea of time, setting forth the new 
difficulties which introduce into contemporary science the postu- 

1 Xavier Leon, Fichte et les decrets de 1788; Masson-Oursel, Objet et mithode de 
la philosophie comparie; A. Reymond, Le probUme de Vinfini dans la decadence 
de la science grecque; C. Werner, Sur la thlorie kantienne de I'espace. 

2 Souriau, Les valeurs estMtiques de la lumiere. 
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late of the unity of time. M. Pierre Boutroux (son of the eminent 
philosopher, and professor of mathematics at the University of 
Poitiers) discussed the question in what sense philosophical re- 
search is an analysis. M. Rey, of the University of Dijon, 
dealt with the nature of scientific explanation and showed in 
what sense science is necessarily realistic. M. Winter criticized 
the notion of infinity in mathematics. 

In the group of moral sicences, M. Belot forcefully distin- 
guished two problems whose confusion is an important source 
of fallacy: that which consists in determining moral rules, and 
that which consists in discovering motives efficacious in making 
men act morally. M. Dupr6el discussed the relations of logic 
and sociology. M. Couturat, whose works on international 
language and its history are well known, treated of the relations 
between logic and linguistics. M. Parodi exhibited the necessary 
connection of intuition and reason. M. Weber criticized "la 
loi des trois Stats," and proposed to substitute for it a law of 
alternation which he calls the "loi des deux Stats"; the stage of 
technique and the stage of reflection. Lastly, the author of 
this article brought his contribution to the Congress in the form 
of two synoptic tables accompanied by a commentary, whose 
purpose was to point out the formal parallelism of the three 
fundamental normative sciences, esthetics, logic, and ethics, 
and to show some important methodological consequences 
which can be drawn from it. 

II. 

Among the philosophical works of this year one of the most 
interesting, both on account of the tendencies which it repre- 
sents and of the personality of its author, is the posthumous 
work by Frederic Rauh, published by a group of his former 
pupils under the simple title: Etudes de Morale. 

Rauh was maitre des confSrences at the Ecole Normale, 1 when, 
in 1905, that famous institution was profoundly transformed 
and the personnel, teachers and pupils, found itself embodied in 
that of the Sorbonne. A cruelly premature death did not permit 

1 Central Seminary of Professors of V ' Enseignement su-pirieur and secondaire, 
founded in 1794 under the First Republic by a decree of the Convention. 
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him to perform his new functions very long. But after the 
change, in accordance with his nature and his former practice, 
he continued to be the master of that philosophy in fieri where 
person speaks to person, and not the orator to a multitude. 
He had a hatred for the academic course, for that completely 
formulated instruction which unrolls from the height of the 
platform a system determined in advance. He delighted only 
in living, actual questions, of which it is one's duty to think, 
but of which one never knows, when one approaches them, 
whether it will be possible to find a solution. "To each of his 
classes," as one of his pupils 1 tells us, "he brought a quantity 
of manuscript suggestions, often of a very miscellaneous character 
— themes for development, citations meant to serve as a basis 
for criticism or to confirm his own thought, a bundle of papers 
surcharged with notes, results of his own reading and reflections." 
Clippings from newspapers, reviews, remarks on current events 
were mingled with classic documents upon the history of science 
or of moral ideas. He often used only a small part of them. 
Ideas crowded each other, jostling each other to get out, some- 
times barely indicated, leaving nearly everything to be divined 
by the listener; at other times, on the contrary, pouring forth 
in vigorous formulas — by a happy flow of extemporaneous speech. 
In everything Rauh did during the last years of his life, there 
was something ardent and feverish as if he felt obscurely that 
his days were numbered. This is seen in his Etudes de Morale. 
This quality is a characteristic of a philosophy "in the nascent 
state," as chemists say; a philosophy which has not yet attained 
a stable equilibrium, and which owes to this internal movement 
its rare power of action and enticement. The sentiment which 
has led nine of his former pupils, who belong to different genera- 
tions, to bring these fragments together, is an evidence of the 
admiration and attachment he aroused in those who heard him. 
I shall not try to summarize the five hundred pages of this 
book, which treat successively of ethical theories, of patriotism, 
of justice, of moral certitude and of moral reality. I shall rather 
try to make clear the tendencies which seem to me representative 
of a whole group of minds. 

1 Etudes de Morale. Preface, p. xxiii. 
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The first and most striking tendency is philosophically the 
most radical, pluralism and 'temporalism', Carpe diem, in the 
intellectual sphere as well as in the domain of action ; here is the 
principle of all philosophy which is not satisfied to be put off 
with words. "Truth is actual ... it consists in a present 
certainty, as if coined from day to day." 1 " I always inform my 
hearers when I begin a course on a special moral question, the 
idea of justice or of patriotism, for example, that I formulate this 
problem in relation to France, and for a certain contemporary 
period of the history of France." 2 The eternal belongs to the 
field of 'theology'; a mind truly positive must renounce this 
idea. More than that; in time itself it is necessary not to depart 
too far from the moment in which one lives. It is useless to 
look at history in its wholeness, for it leads nearly always to the 
substitution of the imaginary fact for the real fact. The efforts 
of the sociologists to return to the ' primitive ' represent only the 
naive transference of the need of an absolute, a conception 
from which modern philosophy must free itself entirely. The 
solution of our moral problems seldom demands a knowledge of 
what they have been in other forms of civilization. It is absurd 
to go back to the group and the clan in order to judge modern 
life. It is hardly necessary to study the history of the last cen- 
tury but one. "After 1870 Fustel de Coulanges and Taine, in 
order to know how to vote, applied themselves to the study of 
the origins of France. It would have been far better to study 
the actual France, for life renews itself. . . . The past is 
of value only in so far as it is connected with the present. We 
must not seek its origin too far back. To take the immediate 
succession of events, to study the past which acts in a distinct 
and continuous way upon us, to put ourselves at the point 
of view of the present, that is actualism, or if you like, the activ- 
ism which we believe is justified in moral research." 3 And like- 
wise, it is not necessary to seek in the certainty of a future success 

1 Ibid., p. 2. 

2 Ibid. Preface, p. xviii. (Extract from a communication of Rauh to the Society 
of Philosophy. Bulletin de la SociHi, 1904, p. 20. The whole Bulletin is important 
in connection with the method and ideas of Rauh.) 

* Ibid., p. 204. Cf. also pp. 373-4. 
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a so-called demonstration for ideas which we believe right. To 
pretend that we have the future for ourselves is only another way 
of misjudging the unlimited development of humanity. There 
is neither an unavoidable destiny, nor a last judgment. The 
future will be what our efforts make it, and it will only be that 
for a time. 1 Morality ought to constitute itself entirely, if one 
may thus speak, in the differential of social movement in which 
we participate. 

The second character of this philosophy is the exclusion of all 
abstract theory. Generalities in morals are always indeter- 
minate or false. Neither Schopenhauer nor M. Bergson has 
been more severe with intellectualism and its arguments. The 
prejudice of logic, the superstition of the abstract is one of the 
great sources of fallacy denounced in the Etudes. Moral formulas 
can sometimes serve to sum up concrete intuitions — but only 
after the event; they are radically powerless to resolve deduct- 
ively any difficulty. "It is the office of philosophy to demolish 
philosophical categories wherever they are employed to replace 
the experimental idea; in morality specially it is necessary to 
overthrow all metaphysical or pseudo-scientific theories. Scien- 
tists themselves exhibit too often philosophical prejudices in 
their reasonings; for example, vitalism, mechanism, etc. The 
philosopher ought to take up his position at the entrance to each 
science, in order to liberate the scientific idea by denying en- 
trance to a priori notions." 2 And in fact the first part of the 
Critique des Systemes de Morale is taken up entirely with showing 
the futility, not only of metaphysical ethics, but also of the 
ethics of life, of selection, of races; with showing the weakness of 
historic materialism, of the history of philosophy, of objective 
sociology, of Nietzschean individualism, of hedonistic individual- 
ism, of sentimental individualism. The devastation is complete. 
And we see the same method applied to the problem of country, 
and to that of justice; it is only after a radical sweeping away 
of all the arguments, indeterminate or determinate, a priori or a 
posteriori, that the problem is directly faced. 

1 Ibid., pp. 196-7. 

2 Ibid., p. 3. 
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That is not saying that Rauh was an irrationalist or a volun- 
tarist. Far from it. He believed in moral truth, and even, under 
reservations of which we shall speak later, in the possibility of 
determining that truth scientifically. "The human conscience 
when consulted seriously, says today that it is necessary to look 
all truth squarely in the face. It is wrong for certain minds to 
claim the right of looking at reality as it may please them, as 
suits their sentimental needs. In claiming this right they con- 
ceal from themselves the scientific truth, and that is cowardice. 
There is only a single case where one is permitted to take things 
'du bon c6tS.' I mean the case where the truth is arbitrary and 
indeterminate, that is, where there is no certainty, no fixed truth. 
Thus, for Kant or for James, the existence of God and the im- 
mortality of the soul, are, from the theoretical point of view, 
possible or probable truths. One has a choice of believing or not. 
But what conscience does not admit is that the truth should be 
sacrificed to the exigencies of moral equilibrium." 1 

There are, therefore, cases in morals where certainty or a fixed 
truth is to be found. How is this reconcilable with the con- 
tempt for reason, with the radical ' mobilism ' which Rauh has 
first shown us? Because here again, as with Schopenhauer, he 
holds in reserve, over and above the discursive understanding, 
whose errors he condemns, a rational capacity of consciousness 
of which he has not the same mistrust. That capacity he some- 
times calls, as we have just seen, "the human consciousness 
seriously consulted," sometimes again, "reason," "the scientific 
idea," "the immediate contact with things." This efficacious 
and sound consciousness proceeds from a double source and is 
realized by the confluence of two distinct spiritual functions. 
(One might, indeed, have seen that a priori: for all verification, 
scientific or moral, presupposes the coming together and agree- 
ment of two independent series.) The one is an internal Slan 
of life, by which each of us continuously, instinctively, and un- 
critically, desires what his nature leads him to find good. This 
impulse forms in each mind an inextinguishable source of prac- 
tical affirmations, of judgments of value which are expressed 

1 Ibid., p. 87. 
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spontaneously, and which reveal that activity in the form in 
which it has been determined by the general needs of the animal 
and man, namely, heredity, environment, education, and the 
exigencies of life. Among these tendencies and affirmations are 
some which present a special and very remarkable character; 
they constitute invincible tendencies, incommensurable values, 
in comparison with which all others are annulled. 1 The feeling 
of these incommensurable values, before any rational elaboration 
has taken place, dictates to us our conduct; it is 'conscience' 
in its undeveloped state. The partisans of the morality of 
feeling have rightly recognized this force. But their error con- 
sists in not going beyond the mere feeling. They do not see the 
other great function of the mind which furnishes a control for 
feeling. This conscience is an indispensable point of departure, 
but nothing more. Nobody, says Rauh, has the right to depend 
uncritically upon it, no more than one can in science depend 
upon the crude perception of things. Moreover experience 
shows that the upright man, the conscientious man, is precisely 
he who does not depend upon it blindly. Likewise, just as to 
study the progress of the scientist is the only means of learning 
what is the criterion of scientific truth, so in studying the manner 
in which a good man reaches his reflective convictions, one learns 
what is the criterion of moral truth. 

This method consists of two parts; rationality and experience. 
"Rationality is always present when one puts a question to one- 
self and answers it in an impersonal, disinterested way." 2 To 
think rationally is not always to think the universal. The most 
individual, the most fugitive fact can be thought in a way that 
is valid for all minds; it is only to think in such a way that our 
judgment takes account of what is not ourselves, that our con- 
science compares itself with the conscience of others. " But not 
all consciences are of equal value. What consciences are com- 
petent?" "I ought to accept only informed and disinterested 
consciences." 3 Disinterestedness was noticed long ago; that was 

1 Ibid., pp. 373, 428, 429. 

2 Ibid., p. 381. 

8 Ibid., p. 207. On the importance of intellectual value for moral competence, 
cf. p. 130. 
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indeed the only element of objectivity in the ethics of moral senti- 
ment. But it is necessary to add that the disinterestedness 
should be intellectual as well as affective. It demands that one 
should not only be free from all material interest, but also from 
all theological or metaphysical bias, which might determine a 
priori the choice of a solution. Intelligence is a more novel 
criterion. Stuart Mill is almost alone in having noticed the 
importance of enlightenment in moral judgments. Yet Mill's 
point was not precisely the same. For Rauh, a conscience is 
' informed ' if it is the conscience of an intelligent man, having the 
habit of acting in a certain sphere of reality, or at least having 
lived among those who are habitually active in this field. In 
the matter of penal justice, a magistrate of clear mind is an in- 
formed conscience; in economic matters, the business man who 
knows how to observe and reflect is qualified to give a moral 
opinion, as likewise the educated man whom circumstances have 
compelled to participate in the direction of a cooperative interest. 
On the other hand, it makes no difference what the conscience of 
a magistrate or of a business man says on the question of colonial 
civilization. It is only in the presence of facts that ideas take 
on a genuine significance. 

But it does not suffice to base an inquiry into so large a question 
merely upon the conscience of competent men. It is necessary to 
study the realities with which we deal. Take as an example the 
problem of patriotism, so acute in our time and in our country. 
Each, from instinct, is ready to take sides upon it: the nationalist 
takes the internationalist for a traitor; the internationalist takes 
the nationalist as an unintelligent egotist. The philosopher is a 
man ; therefore he also will begin by having his feeling. But with 
him the feeling will not remain a fixed prejudice as with the man 
of mere impulse. It will become an hypothesis, altogether com- 
parable with the 'experimental idea' of Claude Bernard, which is 
likewise conceived a priori, by instinct, but referred by reflection to 
the verdict of experience. A difficulty arises here, however, as to 
how heterogeneous things like tendencies and judgments of value, 
on the one hand, can be compared with positive facts on the 
other. The fact can never decide as to the right. But in looking 
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at it more closely, one perceives that certain assertions of fact 
are always involved in our judgments of good and evil, and that 
the diversity of our moral appreciations depends in many cases 
upon the fact that we do not have the same idea of the realities 
with which they are concerned. The patriot admits not only 
the existence of his country, but also certain historical characters 
of his country. His belief is dependent upon judgments of fact 
about the race, civilization, the community of ideas and feelings; 
upon the conflicts of peoples, their economic condition, the degree 
of internationality realized among them; upon the observable 
effects of certain military, political, and administrative institu- 
tions. When the man of good faith has studied all these facts 
objectively, will not his primitive feeling be modified? Sully- 
Prudhomme has expressed in a famous poem the profound trans- 
formation which the experience of the war of 1870 wrought in 
his patriotic feeling. To judge rationally in morals is therefore 
to follow one's feelings; but after having enlarged and reformed 
them by a careful examination of opposed feelings, after having 
purified them of all the errors or material illusions which could 
vitiate them. In course of that critical inquiry moral certitude 
is produced, just as scientific certitude is produced in course of 
experiences in the laboratory, without our often being able to 
say at what precise moment these experiences become sufficient 
and indisputable. "Moral belief is the outcome of numerous 
and diverse methods; it is a residuum. All sorts of disciplines, 
of psychological, physiological, and sociological inquiries concur 
to form it. Moreover, that belief which one attains is actual 
and living. In this belief the upright man resembles the scientist, 
who, far from gaining the point of view of the eternal, only takes 
his place in the history of the science." 1 

Those who undertake to practice this method will arrive by 
it, oftener than may be supposed, at a positive and real agree- 
ment. For the man who accepts its authority, reason can dis- 
engage from the moral life these axiomata media, which are 
similar to those of science, which doubtless resolve no meta- 
physical question, but which clarify and direct action at the same 

1 Ibid., p. 129. 
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time that they reunite the thoughts of different minds. 1 The 
example of the scientist ought to teach us "the value of a modest 
attitude and the price of a limited certainty." 2 If there remain 
certain points upon which agreement does not appear spon- 
taneously, perhaps a new discussion would reveal some element 
of information which had been neglected. Perhaps, on the con- 
trary, opposite feelings would finally remain in conflict. If only 
each would act according to his conviction, and in the measure 
of his strength ! Risk is a part of human life. Absolute moral 
unanimity can no more be attained than can complete scientific 
knowledge. 3 

This might seem a meager result when compared with the 
great ambitions of moral philosophy in the system of a Kant or a 
Renouvier. But that little is infinitely precious if one reflects 
on the complete moral disorder in which most of our contem- 
poraries live. And besides, whether it be much or little, said 
Rauh, that is not the real question. Upon your conscience, can 
you affirm more? If so, do it. If not, do you believe that it is 
necessary to lie for the glory of God, and try to delude others in 
order to make them better, under the pretence of a moral faith 
of which you are not yourself convinced? The greatest mistake 
in ethics is to depart from an absolute sincerity. 

III. 

In opposition to this Heraclitean philosophy which shuts us up 
in the present moment, M. Alfred Fouillee has published a 
vigorous work, La pensie et les nouvelles Scoles anti-intettectualistes, 
in which he subjects to a severe criticism all forms of contem- 
porary activism, as represented by Renouvier, Nietzsche, W. 
James, Bergson, Mach, Poincare, Le Roy and others. M. 
Fouillee is one of the seniors of French philosophy. He became 
famous about forty years ago by his thesis, La Liber tS et le 
DSterminisme, and by his Philosophie de Platon. The two 
works represent fairly well the two fundamental and indestruc- 

1 Ibid., p. 380 and Preface, p. xiv. 

2 Ibid., p. 375. 

3 Ibid., pp. 130-131. 
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tible points of view which his philosophy has always endeavored 
to maintain and reconcile. The first contains already the prin- 
ciple of his famous theory of 'idea-forces' which he has since 
developed in numerous works, 1 and which led Hoffding to say 
that Fouillee was the first to formulate the psychology of volun- 
tarism. In many respects he might be considered the forerunner 
of those whom today he opposes (without having on that account 
changed his doctrine). He has criticized pure intellectualism 
as severely as James or Bergson; he maintained long ago that 
thought is originally formed, not for speculation, but for action. 
He has sought to show that, in man, belief in liberty creates 
liberty; and perhaps even historically this doctrine has not been 
without influence upon James' theory of the 'will to believe.' 2 

But although M. Fouillee is a voluntarist, he is also a follower 
of Plato and maintains the value of reason, of the eternal and 
the intelligible, and does not allow libertarian doctrines to develop 
without counterbalance. The latter represent only one aspect 
of things, a legitimate aspect, however, and one which the philos- 
ophy of pure intelligence seriously misjudges; but, finally, a 
limited aspect, which must be complimented by its contrary. 
One of the most striking features of the work of M. Fouillee is 
the care with which in every case he marks the precise limit where 
the thesis must stop and the antithesis begins to be true. In 
every case he takes upon himself the task of reestablishing an 
equilibrium among the exaggerated formulas which oppose each 
other so noisily in contemporary polemics. Like Leibniz, he 
believes that the truth can only be attained by a synthesis in- 
volving what is legitimate in each of the rival doctrines, and that 
philosophical theories are always true by virtue of the ideas 
which they bring clearly to light, and false by virtue of those 
ideas which they neglect. 

Let us take some examples. The voluntarists accord the 
position of honor to intuition. For them, all discursive reasoning 
is illusory; and it is sufficient to descend into oneself and to put 
oneself into immediate 'contact' with things in order to appre- 

1 Especially in VEvolutionisme des Idies-forces (1890); La Psychologic des Idies- 
forces (1893); La morale des Id&es-forces (1908). 

2 La pensie, etc., pp. 276-7. 
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hend with complete certainty reality as it is. Granted, says 
Fouillee; but on condition that there is not given to merely sub- 
jective impressions the fine title of intuition. The ' sense of life ' is 
necessary, but it is far from being sufficient. It is sometimes sup- 
posed that in dreaming we have marvelous intuitions regarding 
ourselves and things. But their value is nothing at all. The judg- 
ment of reason, which alone can distinguish the play of imagina- 
tion from real knowledge is essential. Consciousness is full of 
fancies and illusions. To depend on it without reserve, to declare, 
with Jouffroy, that it is necessary " to accept the evidence of con- 
sciousness and to accept it entirely," is therefore to open the 
doors wide to error and arbitrariness. 

"I see as polished a gold surface which in the microscope is full 
of apertures; the illusion of the man with amputated leg pro- 
jects the sensation into an imaginary member. . . . What is 
given as immediate contains existence immediately only when 
that existence is implied by the appearance itself, as when I say: 
I am or I think. . . . Except in such a case, doubt is always 
possible." 1 "One has the right to accept as intuition only that 
which all the world sees as the same. For there are persons of 
intelligence and good faith for whom certain given facts which 
you hold to be immediate are not evident. They are not there- 
fore really intuitive." 2 

To take another example. "Truth," you say, "presupposes 
utility. Nothing is more true. But you forget that utility, in 
turn, presupposes truth. The hammer is an instrument, but 
is such on the condition that the iron and the wood have in- 
trinsic properties permitting that finality." The concept can 
only be efficacious if there exists a reality to which it 'corre- 
sponds'; and that 'correspondence' is a relation sui generis 
which cannot be resolved into utility. To say with James that 
that is true which succeeds, to succeed is to work satisfactorily, 
and that that satisfaction is itself an indefinable experience, is 
not admissible: how many people are satisfied with their own 
awkwardness and their own silliness! And if it is argued that 

1 Ibid., p. 373. 

2 Ibid., p. 401. 
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it is a matter of legitimate satisfaction, is not that simply to 
postulate anew the objectivistic theory of reality? Verification 
is, in the last analysis, a logical operation where effects are dis- 
covered independently of our desires. The very connection of 
objects with our purposes presupposes laws fixed and independent 
of our purposes. There is an intelligible order in things of which 
it is possible and essential for us to establish a representation in 
our thought. Thus "the conception of intelligence as superficial 
is itself superficial." 

As a final synthesis which involves all others, it is certain that 
the basis of things is will. In this point Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, 
and James are in the right. But will for what? Everything is 
explained if it can be replied, as the doctrine of idea-forces would 
have it, "Will for consciousness." The effort which impels the 
being to grow, to transcend itself, even to excel others is, at 
bottom, only the desire to be conscious of itself as living, to 
know itself and the rest of things. This is why representation 
and thought are no less fundamental than action. 1 Both are 
found involved in an indivisible monism which explains and 
justifies at the same time the objections of voluntarism against 
the theory of the 'immaculate consciousness,' and the counter 
arguments of intellectualism in showing that, from the will alone 
and as unrelated to the intellect, no satisfactory explanation of 
truth can be found. 

At the same time with Fouillee's book, there appeared another 
strongly original criticism of the 'new philosophy,' or, as its 
defenders in France often call it, anti-intellectualism. It is by 
Rene Berthelot, the youngest son of the famous chemist. Like 
Fouillee, he also shows his allegiance to the Platonic tradition. 
The title of the book is: Un romantisme utiUtaire, Stude sur le 
mouvement pragmatiste. After having drawn a very lively and 
very amusing picture of contemporary pragmatism, taken as a 
whole, Berthelot selects two men who seem to him particularly 
typical, the study of whom appears to him suitable to place in 

1 1 indicate here the essential points of this doctrine without discussing it. As 
a more thorough analysis and critical examination of the monism of Fouillee, I 
published in the Revue philoso-phique for January, 1912, an article entitled "Le 
voluntarisme intellectualiste." 
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clear light the origins and the weaknesses of the doctrine, namely, 
Nietzsche and Poincare. 

What one sees specially in studying Nietzsche are the two 
sources of the pragmatic theories of truth. On the one side, there 
is German romanticism, the central idea of which is that of life, 
and which has itself a triple origin: the reaction of vitalist 
medicine against Cartesian mechanism; the reaction of art 
against the 'scientism' of the eighteenth century; the reaction of 
the religious mind, against the 'philosophy of enlightenment.' 
On the other hand, there is the utilitarian evolutionism of the 
English, which in its turn, is the result of the fusion, in Spencer's 
system, of the logical and moral ideas of Benthamism, with the 
transformist conceptions of Lamarck and Darwin. Papini has 
already remarked that Nietzscheanism was only the dithyrambic 
transformation of Spencerian evolutionism. But what has 
scarcely been noticed is that with Spencer himself there was 
also a certain basis of Romanticism, which is due to the influence 
of Coleridge, and in ill accord with the mechanistic side of the 
doctrine, but which facilitates the eclectic combination of the 
two systems in the imagination of the poet of Sils-Maria. 

This combination suffers in fact from two internal contradic- 
tions, which one might also find, according to Berthelot, in all 
the other pragmatists, but never in so acute a form. In the first 
place, it takes as its point of departure a scientific objectivism 
which presupposes a real world which is knowable, and where 
the true and the false are perfectly definite, beyond the needs 
and wills of men. Nevertheless, through its theory of utility, 
it ends by destroying the objective notion of truth and substitut- 
ing for it the relativism and the 'humanism' of a Protagoras. 
These two points of view cannot be reconciled. In the second 
place, Nietzsche's conception of science is mechanistic, Cartesian, 
and deterministic, as is evident especially in his hypothesis of 
the infinite regress. But at the same time he conceives life as 
the capacity of creation and of continual innovation. The con- 
tradiction between these two conceptions, already latent in 
Spencer, becomes in Nietzsche open and pronounced. In this 
respect, the procedure of the latter makes plainly evident the 
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inconsistency of pragmatism; which, in order to make war on 
rationalism, borrows its arms at one time from utilitarian em- 
piricism and at another from romantic vitalism and Schopen- 
hauerian intuitionism. But it is necessary to make a choice; if 
one of these points of view is true the other is false. 

What we learn from the criticism of Poincare is quite different 
but of no less importance; this is that the concepts employed in 
the attempt made to replace the idea of truth are themselves 
hopelessly indefinite and ambiguous. Everybody knows the 
famous formula of the eminent mathematician: "Euclidean 
geometry is no more true than non-euclidean, nor the system of 
Copernicus than that of Ptolemy. One might just as well ask 
if the metric system is more true than the English system of 
weights and measures. They are only more convenient." Poin- 
care seems therefore to admit in the sciences, between the purely 
rational domain whose existence he recognizes (e. g., algebra, the 
theory of functions), and the empirical domain of which none can 
doubt, a middle ground where pragmatism triumphs, in which 
truths are neither facts of experience nor logical necessities. But 
what is ' convenience ' ? If we analyze the word the illusion dis- 
appears: now it has reference to logical simplicity, thus assuming 
the ground of idealism and rationalism; now it refers to practical 
and industrial interests and to advantages of a biological char- 
acter. These latter interpretations of ' convenient, ' however, 
are from the standpoint of Spencerian utilitarianism, otherwise 
called pure empiricism. Poincare uses the word now in one 
sense, now in another; and that very equivocation has led to the 
belief that there exists in the scientific consciousness a middle 
zone demanding a new theory of truth. In our human knowledge 
there is the empirical and the rational ; Greek thought discerned 
that long ago. In epochs of philosophical confusion the attempt 
is made to attain the unity of knowledge by formulating a 
curious mixture of the two principles, and in presenting that as a 
homogeneous whole. But as soon as the mixture is left at rest 
and is examined closely, the two heterogeneous liquids are seen 
to separate, and each to take the place which belongs to it. 
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IV. 

The importance attributed to problems of method may perhaps 
be seen in the works which have already been noticed. Among 
philosophers nobody undertakes to examine a fact or an idea 
without first raising preliminary questions of method. The 
critical principle of Locke and Kant has become today a universal 
discipline; the golden ingot has been transformed into current 
money. And if sometimes in practice there is abuse of 'pro- 
legomena,' it must be remembered that all progress has its draw- 
backs. Even scientists now-a-days adopt this method of pro- 
cedure. The Collection de philosophic scientifigue, edited by M. 
Emile Borel, has been enriched by a second volume of monographs 
on method, written, as was the first, by a group of specialists. 
They are: MSthodes anciennes de V Astronomie, by M. Baillaud, 
Director of the Observatory; Chimie physique, by Jean Perrin, 
professor at the Sorbonne; GSologie, by Leon Bertrand, professor 
at the Sorbonne; PalSo-botanique, by R. Zeiller, professor at the 
School of Mines; Botanique, by L. Blaringhem, lecturer at the 
Sorbonne; ArchSologie, by Salomon Reinach, member of the 
Institute; Histoire UttSraire, by G. Lanson, professor at the Sor- 
bonne; Linguistique, by A. Meillet, professor at the College de 
France; Statistique, by L. March, director of the Statistique 
g6nerale de France. The philosophical and scientific journals are 
full of articles on method and on questions of general and formal 
logic. After having made the attempt I refrain from giving a 
list of titles which would fill more than one page. Moreover, 
some of these articles are detached chapters of works in prepara- 
tion, which it is better not to anticipate. Finally, M. Henri 
Berr, for ten years editor of the Revue de Synthase historique, has 
just published an important contribution to methodology, with 
the title La Synthase en Histoire. I shall dwell at some length 
upon this work. 

What is most striking, in taking up the book of M. Berr, is 
the author's wide reading and 'acquaintance with documents; 
his text and notes abound with citations and references, and form 
a valuable bibliography for the questions which he studies. 
Nevertheless he informs us that he has limited himself to only a 
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part of the subject and that he has reserved for more thorough 
treatment in a second volume, all the German literature on the 
theory of history of the last fifteen years. But as one goes on 
reading the book, the impression changes, and what later be- 
comes striking is the philosophical quality of mind shown by 
this great collector of documents. The reader feels that he is 
not one of those who makes pegs for the pleasure of filling boxes 
with them. He imposes upon himself the task of a thorough, 
precise, and minute research only in order that he may establish 
his right to general conclusions, and to come to breathe, outside 
the mine, the free air in the light of ideas. The author of the 
Synthase en histoire is, by vocation, a man of broad views and 
profound hopes. He became well known about twelve years 
ago through the publication of an important work on I'Avenir 
de la philosophic, which had the sub title, "Esquisse d'une 
Synthese des connaissances fond6es sur l'histoire." He was the 
friend of the lamented Fr6deric Rauh, whose doctrines may not 
have been without influence upon the dual character of his work. 
He also, as was seen above, wished that synthesis, the final 
value of which he recognized, should come only as a consequence 
of indefatiguable analysis and criticism. Doubtless he would 
have been pleased with a work such as we are just now 
mentioning. 

This work M. Berr very modestly presents as a study of a 
special question of logic, in the light of its application. He 
wished to make, as he says, a technical treatise which might be 
of service to students: " to students of history in order to initiate 
them into general questions; to students of philosophy, to interest 
them in the particular problems of history." 1 A work thus con- 
ceived is made neither to be summarized nor to be merely glanced 
at ; but we can try to indicate the author's conclusions. In the 
first place, history is a science. This is today an accepted fact. 
It has not only an art value but a truth value. By methods of 
proved validity it attains results in the validity of which all 
sincere minds are obliged to acquiesce. This is, however, only a 
minimum, and we shall soon see what further results history can 

1 La Synthase en histoire, preface, p. xi. 
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give; but that minimum is itself sufficient to assure it a place in 
the great order of the sciences. 

This is not to assert that Michelet, Renan, Taine, Nietzsche, 
Albert Sorel, Benedetto Croce are wrong in insisting on the 
part which individual intuition and final choice play in history. 
If a mathematical theory can be elegant, why should there not 
also be art in the interpretations of the historian? Rigorous 
objectivity is impossible. According to the profound dictum of 
Albert Sorel "man would in that case cease to live." 1 Auguste 
Comte has said more bluntly that if the absolutely subjective 
being is a lunatic, the absolutely objective being is an idiot. 
History has a raison d'etre only when it is in accord with present 
life. It illuminates life, and receives in turn from life a sort of 
moral criterion. Our highest interests, and finally our actual 
interests are what decide whether or not a fact has historic 
value. And inversely, "it is only through history that one is 
truly a man of his generation, a citizen of his country, a member of 
humanity." 2 

This is, however, only one aspect of the question. In a domain 
thus defined by tendencies and feelings, there remains a place 
for the application of general principles, and for the procedure 
of quite definite methods. And besides, one could almost say 
as much about the most positive sciences. As J. J. Gourd 
has forcefully remarked, it is our "vocation of man" that puts 
the question to which physics and biology give answer. 3 Logical 
systematization is only a means to that end. It is the same in 
history. It is through this fact that objectivity recovers its 
rights. "This erudite synthesis is subjected to the condition 
that all affirmation of it should be accompanied with proof, 
that all ignorance should be acknowledged, that all doubt 
should be formulated, that every hypothesis should be definitely 
stated as an hypothesis. ... It would be wrong to believe 
that half-truths are of more value than lacunae; they are, on 
the contrary, very dangerous, because, when invested with the 

1 Ibid., p. 240. 
8 Ibid., p. 256. 
»Cf. also above the communication of M. Boutrouxto the Congress at Bologne. 
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authority of the printed symbol, or with the renown of their 
author, they impose themselves upon us as whole truths." 1 

But above the "erudite synthesis" which is content to recon- 
struct and organize past facts, there is the "scientific synthesis" 2 
properly so-called, defined, according to the old but always 
exact formula of Aristotle, by the discovery of the general. 
Carlyle did not speak as a genuine historian when he exalted 
rhetorically the value of: "John Lackland has passed here." 3 
One can easily explain the psychological reasons why the learned 
man should end by becoming hypnotized by his task, and 
should lose the taste to go further. But it is only necessary 
that a shock be given to that routine in order that scholars 
should come to recognize the need of knowledge which is truly 
synthetic, which is not limited by the individual facts. But 
where is this generality to be found? 

To raise this question twenty-five years ago would doubtless 
have been to contribute to the cause of scepticism. But this 
is no longer the case. Numerous studies have shown that the 
repetition of mutually assimilable facts is not foreign to history, 
that the notions of cause and of law have been introduced from 
several directions, and the problem seems to be today rather 
one of choosing among the different points of view. Historical 
synthesis can be sought: (i) in the psychological laws of action 
and of character which determine, in a way that is often predict- 
able, or at least render explicable, the ordinary conduct of in- 
dividuals. This idea has already been pointed out by Bern- 
heim, fully developed by Tarde, accepted by Seignobos; it can 
be complemented by the psychological laws of the reaction of 
mobs described by Rossi, Le Bon, Sighele, G. Dumas; but the 
limits of its application remain almost wholly to be discovered. 
(2) In the permanent characters of races, of countries, and of 
climates. This is the point of view of anthropology and socio- 
geography, whether or not these sciences appeal to economic laws, 
which, according to the well-known hypothesis of Marx, form the 

1 Ibid., pp. 258-9. 

2 These expressions are those of M. Berr. 

3 Ibid., p. 16. 
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framework of civilization. (3) In laws sui generis, like those which 
objective sociology proposes to obtain, and which would consist 
in discovering a constant connection between the two classes of 
historical facts susceptible of an abstract and general definition; 
for example, to find in statistics two magnitudes which should 
always be functions one of another. Of this conception M. 
Simiand has given an interpretation which is as clear as it is 
vigorous. (4) In categorical laws (notwithstanding the objec- 
tions of M. Naville) which define a regular progress of facts, in 
a sense follow a determined order — laws of evolution, of disso- 
lution, of progress toward consciousness, of cyclical movement, 
etc. (5) In laws of finality, because the natural sciences do not 
err in using them widely, at least under a provisional title; 
besides, there are the laws of logic and of will, which are, whether 
unconscious or not, to be found wherever there is life. 

Of all these ways of seeking the general, which is the right one? 
As a true philosopher on this point, and thoroughly in accord 
with the spirit of our time, M. Berr replies: "All of them are 
right; and the only precaution necessary is not to confuse them." 
For it cannot be decided a priori what sort of hypothesis will 
succeed in a definite order of facts. Nearly all who have 
wished to establish a policing of the sciences in the name of 
theoretical ideas, have ironically been given the lie by the facts 
themselves. "One can admit that the different categories of 
the various investigators give each group a different orientation, 
confining them to the study of definite kinds of causes, and 
leading each in the end to the investigation of the r61e of different 
factors, according to the point of view deliberately adopted." 1 
There are in truth several ways of furthering the work of his- 
torical synthesis. The error of the old philosophy of history 
was not in the end which it proposed to itself, but in the means 
which it believed could satisfy that end. The laws of human 
facts can no more be improvized than can the laws of the 
material world. 2 From the mere criticism of a document up to 
the broadest hypothesis regarding human destiny, there is 

1 Ibid., p. 228. 

2 Ibid., p. 260. Cf. pp. 38-39. 
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nothing which should be condemned on principle except the 
intolerance of those who prescribe what they do not practice. 
In studying the different orders of causes and of laws, one dis- 
covers by degrees how they are bound together, what relations 
they sustain to each other; the points of contact which we do 
not today perceive will be brought out by a more complete 
analysis of each kind of relation, taken in itself. 1 And, therefore, 
long before science will be perfect it will show by the fruitfulness 
of its applications the reality of its discoveries. "The study of 
causes in human facts (where their play is particularly noticeable 
or where certain ones are particularly active) will open perspec- 
tives upon the play of causes in nature and upon evolution as a 
whole. Moreover, the synthesis will expand into practical re- 
sults; it will become mistress of life; it will render more com- 
prehensible the sense of action, the possibilities of action, the 
resistances which hinder too rapid transformations. Not only 
will it mark out precisely to man his r61e in society, but it will 
aid him to become conscious of his r&le in the universe." 2 

It is evident that rationalism in France, although it has ex- 
tended its old formulas, has lost neither its confidence in the 
human mind nor the hopes which it placed in the union of 
experience and reason. Renan, when he in 1848 wrote VAvenir 
de la Science, did not ascribe a higher value to science than 
the author of VAvenir de la Philosophic assigns to philosophy. 

Andre Lalande. 

Sorbonne, Paris. 

1 Ibid., p. 159. 
8 Ibid., p. 229. 



